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WHAT  THE  BUILDING  GUILD  HAS  DONE 

FOR  LONDON. 

"  We  are  convinced,  that  what  we  can  see,  others  can 
see  ;  and  nothing  will  persuade  us  that  the  world 
is  not  ready  for  an  ideal  for  which  we  are  ready." 


I 


main  structure  of  the  London  Guild  of  Builders 
was  worked  out  by  a  group  of  Building  Trade  Workers  — 
prisoners  for  their  convictions — in  Wandsworth  Prison  in 
the  Summer  of  1918.  Written  on  precious  scraps  of  paper 
in  defiance  of  all  regulations,  the  plan  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  read  and  discussed  in  secret,  under  conditions  of  almost  incredible 
difficulty.  Slowly  but  surely,  however,  it  was  hammered  into 
shape  and  when  the  end  of  the  War  at  last  brought  freedom,  it  was 
ready  and  waiting  for  its  opportunity. 

The  report  of  the  Foster  Committee  of  the  Building  Trades' 
Parliament,  with  its  bold  proposals  for  converting  the  Building 
Industry  into  a  great  self-governing  democracy  of  organised  public 
service,  opened  the  way  for  it,  and  the  scheme  was  accordingly  laid 
before  the  London  District  Council  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Operatives  in  the  Autumn  of  1919,  with  a  view  to 
its  investigation  in  the  Building  Trades  Parliament  itself.  Its 
promoters  believed  that  if  they  could  secure  its  discussion  without 
prejudice — the  scheme  would  prove  to  be  big  enough  and  fine  enough 
to  win  upon  its  merits  and  would  attract  the  support  of  a  voluntary 
group  of  pioneers — men  anxious  to  do  their  part  in  the  re-building 
of  the  industrial  structure  on  lines  that  would  call  out  their  best. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  London  when  the  launch  of  the 
Building  Guild  by  an  important  group  of  Manchester  operatives 
in  January  1920,  took  the  position  by  storm.  It  became  evident 
at  once  that  a  tremendous  opportunity  had  arrived,  and  that  here 
was  a  chance,  not  merely  to  discuss  Guild  theories,  but  to  put  them 
to  the  test  of  actual  practice.  Developments  followed  very 
rapidly.  Although  the  Building  Guild  of  Manchester  were  intending 
to  register  under  the  "  no  profit "  clause  of  the  Companies  Acts — 
it  was  decided  after  numerous  consultations  to  adopt  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  1893-1913.  as  providing  a  suitable 
legal  basis  for  the  London  venture — but  the  problem  of  devising 
a  code  of  rules  that  would  pass  the  Registrar  and  yet  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  system  of 


control  by  workers  instead  of  shareholders — was  by  no  means  an 
easy  one  to  solve.  Every  difficulty  was  successfully  overcome, 
however,  and  the  method  finally  adopted  will  appear  as  the  story 
proceeds. 

The  Rise  of  the  First  Area  Committees. 

While  this  important  but  comparatively  uninteresting  work 
was  going  on  behind  the  scenes — groups  of  Building  Trade  Opera- 
tives in  Walthamstow  and  Greenwich,  fired  by  the  example  of 
Manchester,  proceeded  to  set  up  Guild  Committees  representative 
of  each  of  the  Building  Trade  Unions  in  their  respective  districts 
and  opened  negotiations  with  their  Local  Authorities  with  a  view 
to  housing  contracts.  In  both  cases  they  met  with  a  most  enthusi- 
astic reception,  and  were  assured  that  if  the  necessary  legal  entity 
could  be  created,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  new  system  should 
not  be  given  a  full  trial.  Resolutions  in  favour  of  a  Building  Guild 
for  the  whole  of  London  were  immediately  placed  before  the  London 
District  Council  of  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Operatives — not  only  by  these  two  committees,  but  by  many  Trade 
Union  Branches  throughout  the  London  area. 

The  Prospectus. 

The  London  Emergency  Committee  of  the  Federation  sanctioned 
the  preparation  of  a  Prospectus,  and  submitted  it  on  April  28th, 
1920,  to  a  full  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  which  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  carried  : — 

1.  That  a  joint   Conference  be  held  with  Manchester  to 

secure  unity  of  action  and  to  report  to  the  Council  at 
the  next  meeting. 

2.  That  the  Emergency  Committee  be  empowered  to  issue 

the  Prospectus  forthwith  for  discussion  and  adoption 
by  the  branches,  and  to  call  for  (a)  Volunteers,  (b)  Sub- 
scriptions to  the  Guild  Journal,  (c)  Gifts  or  loans  for 
preliminary  expenses. 

3.  That  the  affiliated  societies  be  asked  to  take  necessary  steps 

to  elect  their  representatives  for  the  Guild  Committee. 
The  conference  with  the  Manchester  Guild  Secretary  revealed 
complete  unity  of  purpose  and  the  two  organisations  agreed  to  go 
forward  in  the  closest  possible  co-operation.  Three  weeks  later 
the  completed  Prospectus  was  finally  endorsed  by  the  Council  and  was 
officially  issued  with  the  following  covering  letter  to  the  Building  Trade 
Employers'  Associations,  the  Technical  Associations  and  the  Press. 


DEAR  SIR, 

A  GUILD  OF  BUILDERS  FOR  LONDON. 

The  enclosed  prospectus  is  offered  as  a  real  contribution 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  great  system  of  National 
Guilds  that,  before  many  years  are  over,  is  destined  to 
revolutionise  completely  the  motives  and  control  of  industry. 

The  National  development  of  the  same  scheme  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  Building  Trades  Parliament,  next  August, 
for  serious  investigation  and  discussion  by  the  representative 
assembly  of  the  industry. 

Much   will   depend   upon   the   response   of    the    skilled 
administrators    and   technicians   to   the   call   of   the   Guild 
Some  of  these  are  already  holding  salaried  positions — others 
are,  at  present,  in  the  ranks  of  the  employers. 

We  hope  to  enrol  them  for  a  greater  task,  in  a  self- 
governing  comradeship  of  organised  public  service  that  will 
give  them  freer  scope  and  open  up  wider  possibilities  of 
initiative  and  enterprise  than  the  old  discredited  system  can 
ever  hope  to  do. 

In  many  points  the  prospectus  is  indefinite  and  incom- 
plete. It  is  designedly  so.  We  have  done  no  more  than 
sketch  the  broad  foundations  upon  which  the  superstructure 
of  new  industry  will  be  built  up  by  the  men  who  offer 
themselves  for  Guild  service. 

We  have  planned  a  constitution  which  is  simple — 
flexible — admitting  of  great  variety  of  experimental  develop- 
ment— yet  designed  to  secure  for  the  service  of  the  public 
the  immense  advantages  of  industrial  combination. 

The  housing  needs  of  the  community  are  of  pressing 
urgency.  The  Guild  calls  for  volunteers  from  every  grade 
of  the  building  industry,  and  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
not  call  in  vain. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

For  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Operatives 
(London  District  Council), 

J.  MURREY, 

Secretary. 


Its  reception  was  remarkable.  Every  London  newspaper 
quoted  freely  from  it  and  devoted  considerable  space  to  favourable 
comment.  The  first  edition  of  20,000  was  priced  at  a  penny  and 
completely  covered  its  initial  cost  in  a  few  weeks.  It  was  taken 
up  strongly  by  Trade  Union  Branches  not  only  in  London,  but 
elsewhere.  It  speedily  found  its  way  overseas  into  the  United 
States,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Norway  and  Sweden,  Russia, 
Finland,  Italy,  Austria,  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The 
Building  Trade  Unions  of  South  Africa  sent  for  1,000  copies. 

A  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  in  New  York 
volunteered  for  publicity  service  in  America,  and  is  doing  work 
of  a  most  valuable  nature  in  educating  public  opinion  there. 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  quick 
to  recognise  the  significance  of  the  Guild  proposals,  sent  the  following 
appreciative  letter. 

yd  May,  1920. 
DEAR  MR.  MURREY, 

I  have  your  letter  of  29th  ult.,  with  the  Draft  Prospectus 
of  the  "  Guild  of  Builders,"  which  I  have  read  with  delight. 
It  is  a  very  great  conception.  In  achieving  the  objects- for 
which  it  is  founded,  the  Guild  may  be  proud  of  having  taken 
the  first  step  towards  placing  the  Trade  Unions  in  an  entirely 
different  aspect  in  relation  to  the  general  community  from 
that  they  now  occupy,  to  the  enormous  benefit  of  both. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  will,  I  am  sure, 
watch  the  development  with  sympathetic  interest,  and 
any  service  I  can  render  in  the  organisation  of  the  Guild 
is,  I  need  hardly  say,  at  your  entire  disposal. 

With  many  congratulations,  believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  W.  SIMPSON. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  no  less  than  34,000  copies  of  the 
prospectus  have  been  sold. 

The  Guild  of  Builders  (London)  Ltd. 

The  Unions  affiliated  to  the  London  District  Council  of  the 
N.F.B.T.O.  having  elected  their  representatives,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Guild  was  held  at  the  Federation  offices  on  June  3Oth,  1920,  the 
following  Unions  being  represented  :  Painters,  Labourers,  Plasterers, 


Woodcutting   Machinists,    Slaters   and   Tilers,    Street   Masons   and 
Paviors,  Stone  Masons,  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Bricklayers,  Plumbers. 

The  rules  were  approved  and  signed,  together  with  statutory 
application  for  registration  as  an  Industrial  Society.  This  was 
granted  by  the  Registrar  on  July  iyth,  1920.  No  legal  expenses 
were  incurred  as  registration  was  effected  through  the  Garden 
Cities  and  Town  Planning  Association,  to  whose  keen  interest 
and  help  the  Guild  is  greatly  indebted. 

Preliminary  Finance. 

It  was  decided  to  raise  a  loan  without  interest  by  the  sale 
throughout  the  Trade  Union  Branches  of  certificates  to  the  value 
of  53.  and  upwards,  repayable  at  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the 
Board. 

Facsimile  of  Certificate  issued  : — 


THE   GUILD    OF    BUILDERS 

(London)  Limited 

^5,000  Loan  for  Preliminary  Expenses 


1276 

RECEIVED  FROM  THE  PERSON  NAMED 
overleaf  the  sum  of  FIVE  SHILLINGS,  repayable 
(without  interest)  from  the  surplus  earnings  of  the 
Guild  at  a  date  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


Ctfral  Stctfl^J 


This  plan  brought  in  a  small  but  steady  stream  of  money  and 
enabled  the  Guild  to  carry  on  its  work,  up  to  the  point  at  which  it 
secured  its  first  contract,  without  financial  embarrassment  of  any  kind. 
The  fact  that  its  secretarial  and  administrative  services  were  carried 
on  without  remuneration  for  the  first  three  months  also  contributed 
to  this  achievement.  Certificate  number  one  (value  five  shillings) 
was  secured  by  an  enthusiastic  supporter  for  five  pounds. 

The  Structure  of  the  Guild. 

A  brief  outline  of  Guild  structure  as  provided  in  the  rules 
and  worked  out  in  practice  is  now  necessary  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  subsequent  developments. 
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The  Board  of  the  London  Guild  is  an  Industrial  Society  whose 
members  are  elected  : — 

1.  By  the  Unions  affiliated  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Operatives. 

2.  By  any  other  groups  of  Building  Trade  Workers,  whether 
administrative,    technical    or    operative,    that    may    be 
approved  by  the  Board. 

This  "  approved  group  "  clause  has  proved  to  be  extraordinarily 
valuable  because  it  enables  the  Guild  to  expand  and  develop  in 
any  direction  without  having  to  wait  for  amalgamations  or  affiliations 
which  might  cause  delay. 

Under  this  clause  a  group  of  architects  and  surveyors  received 
approval  and  a  seat  on  the  Board  within  a  week  of  its  first 
meeting.  In  the  same  way  the  .Area  Guild  Committees  formed 
in  Walthamstow  and  Greenwich  were  immediately  recognised  and 
given  representation,  the  whole  London  movement  being  thus 
united.  Since  then  the  London  district,  comprising  the  whole 
region  within  fifteen  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  has  been  mapped  out 
into  eleven  areas,  nine  of  which  have  already  set  up  their  committees 
and  are  duly  represented  on  the  Central  Organisation.  Representa- 
tion has  also  been  granted  to  the  Electrical  Trades  Union  and  the 
Building  Trade  Section  of  the  National  Union  of  Clerks. 

The  link  formed  with  the  architectural  profession  through  the 
medium  of  the  Architects'  and  Surveyors'  Group,  is  already  giving 
valuable  results.  Every  enquiry  by  a  prospective  building  owner — 
who  has  not  already  appointed  an  architect — is  turned  over  by 
the  Guild  to  the  Group,  which  selects  a  suitable  architect  from  its 
own  members. 

The  recognised  fees  are  payable  by  the  client,  either  direct 
or  through  the  Guild.  In  all  probability  the  Group  will  be  steadily 
augmented  both  by  the  adhesion  of  established  architects  and  by 
the  admission  of  students  who  have  completed  their  course  of  study 
at  the  Architectural  Association's  School  of  Architecture.  In  this 
way  young  architects  will  be  brought  straight  from  the  schools 
into  Guild  practice,  and  will  take  their  rightful  place  for  the  first  time 
as  technicians  in  a  great  self-governing  Industrial  service. 

Each  Trade  Union  or  Approved  Group  adopts  its  own  method 
of  election  and  elects  one  representative.  In  the  case  of  the  Unions, 
election  by  Management  Committees  was  adopted  in  the  first  place, 
but  is  now  giving  place  to  a  democratic  vote  of  the  members.  It 
is  anticipated  that  the  Board  will  finally  comprise  about  twelve 


representatives  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  other  approved  functional 
organisations — and  about  twelve  representatives  of  Area  Committees. 
The  whole  Board  forms  the  Society — each  member  on  election 
taking  up  one  shilling  share — and  the  whole  Society  constitutes  the 
Board  of  Directors.  In  order  that  the  power  shall  rest  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  rank  and  file,  it  is  an  unwritten  rule  that  no  one 
holding  a  managerial  position  shall  have  a  vote  on  the  Board.  In 
practice  this  has  been  found  to  work  extremely  well.  The  depart- 
mental chiefs  attend  the  Board  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  get 
their  way  only  when  they  can  carry  conviction  by  a  reasoned  statement 
of  their  views.  They  have,  at  the  same  time,  great  freedom  and 
are  entrusted  with  considerable  powers. 
According  to  the  Prospectus : — 

The  duty  of  Managers  is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Guild  in  accordance  with  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Pros- 
pectus and  Rules,  and  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Board,  and  to 
keep  the  Board  properly  informed  on  all  points. 

The  Board  having  all  power,  and  being  responsible  to 
the  rank  and  file,  can  afford  to  trust  its  Managers  and  give 
them  that  freedom  of  initiative  which  is  so  essential  to  rapid 
development. 

This  spirit  of  mutual  confidence  and  trust  is  the  essential 
condition  for  the  development  to  its  full  power  of  the  Team  spirit 
in  industry — the  keynote  of  the  whole  Guild  organisation. 

Democratic  control  is  safeguarded  under  the  Rules  in  three 
ways : — 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Board  holds  office  for  one  year, 
but  may  be  required  by  his  electors  to  transfer  his  share 
to  another  at  any  time. 

2.  He  signs  an  open  transfer  form  on  election  and  deposits 
this  with  his  electors.     All  shares  are  transferred  at  par. 

3.  Failure    to    transfer    when    required    renders    the    share 
liable   to   cancellation   when   a   fresh   election   can   take 
place. 

The  First  Guild,  Contract. 

At  a  joint  deputation  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Building  Guild  Ltd.,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Guild  of  Builders  (London)  Ltd.,  the  following  memorandum  was 
agreed  to,  and  became  the  basis  upon  which  the  Guild  proceeded  to 
tender  for  housing  contracts. 


BUILDING  GUILD. 
Memorandum  of  Conversation,  2.6.20. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  following  arrangements  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Guild  and  the  Ministry  : — 

1.  The  Guild  will  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  type 
of  house,  which  estimate  must  be  agreed  as  reasonable 
between  the  parties,  and  approved  by  the  Ministry. 

2.  The  Guild  will  be  paid  a  lump  sum  of  .£40  per  house,  in 

respect  of  remuneration  for  disposal  by  the  Guild  to 
provide  for  continuous  pay  to  those  employed  on  Guild 
Contracts  or  for  other  purpose  of  the  Guild. 

3.  The  Guild  will  be  paid  six  per  cent,  on  the  cost  (subject 
to  paragraph  5  below)  to  cover  plant  and  all  overhead 
charges,   salaries   of   buyefs,   Head   Office   expenses,   and 
salaries  of  supervising  staff  not  wholly  employed  on  the 
site  of  the  individual  Housing  Scheme. 

4.  Any  surplus  under  2  or  3  to  be  devoted  to  improvement 
of  the  service. 

i).  The  charge  of  six  per  cent,  to  cover  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  paragraph  3  will  be  paid  on  increased  cost  due  to 
increases  in  the  rates  of  wages,  but  not  on  increases  in 
the  cost  of  materials. 

6.  (a)  If  the  Estimated  Nett  Cost  is,  say  ^900,  and  the 

actual  cost  proves  to  be,  say  £800,  the  actual  cost  will 
be  paid  by  the  Local  Authority,  plus  six  per  cent,  for 
Overhead  Charges  (subject  to  any  modification  due  to 
paragraph  5)  and  .£40  as  above. 

(b)  If  the  actual  cost  should  prove  to  be,  say  .£1,000,  that 
cost  would  be  paid,  plus  six  per  cent,  on  the  estimated 
nett  cost  of  ^900  only  (subject  to  any  modifications  due 
to  paragraph  5)  and  .£40  as  above. 

7.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  may   be   associated 
in   the   contract   for   the   purchase   of   materials.     This 
position  to  be  defined  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

8.  The  Contract  to  include  a  Break  Clause  which  shall  not 
take  effect  for  three  months  from  the  commencement, 
allowing  the  Contract  to  be  terminated  if  the  costs  exceed 
the  estimate  plus  any  increases  in  the  rates  of  wages  and 
standard  costs  of  materials  which  may  have  taken  place 
since  the  making  of  the  estimate. 


9.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  will,  on  being 
satisfied  with  the  Contract,  insure  the  Local  Authority 
against  loss  under  the  Contract. 

10.     A  satisfactory  costing  system  shall  be  arranged. 

At  the  request  of  the  Area  Committees  of  Walthamstow  and 
Greenwich,  it  was  decided  to  submit  Tenders  for  their  Housing 
Schemes.  The  quantities  were  priced  in  the  first  instance  by  a 
member  of  the  Walthamstow  Committee,  and  in  both  cases  they 
came  out  lowest  of  all  competing  Tenders,  after  the  inclusion  of 
six  per  cent,  for  Head  Office  expenses  and  plant,  and  ^40  per  house 
for  the  provision  of  continuous  pay  to  Guild  operatives  in  sickness, 
accidents,  holidays,  and  bad  weather.  These  Tenders  were  promptly 
accepted  by  the  Councils  concerned,  and  after  careful  checking 
and  revision  by  a  Quantity  Surveyor,  the  figures  were  finally  agreed 
as  follows : — 

Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council, 
Higham  Hill  Estate,  400  Houses. 

£    ••   d- 
Type  No.    119    End  House       ..  ..  870    7     o 

„       „      119     Intermediate  House        .  .  932   II    10 

„       „      171     Pair  of  Houses  . .         1,809     °     3 

„       „      183     End  House        . .  . .  838     I     2 

Greenwich  Borough  Council. 

Hanging  Wood   Lane  and   East  Mascalls  Estates, 
190  Houses. 

£    -s.  d. 

Type  No.  A.2.     N.                    . .             . .           760    2  6 

„      „     A.3.     N.                     ..             ..           846    3  6 

„      „     A.3.     S.  '                   ..                         863  19  i 

„      „     6.3.    N.                    ..            ..          879  15  7 

„      „     B.3.     S.                      . .             . .           888  12  5 

„      „     6.4.    N.                    ..                      1,029  J3  ii 

„      „     B.3.    N.                    . .            . .          879  15  7 

„      „     B.3.     S.                      . .             . .           888  12  5 

The  Walthamstow  Contract  was  signed  on  October  2Oth,  1920, 
and  the  Greenwich  Contract  on  March  4th,  1921. 

The  Guild  at  Work. 

While  these  negotiations  had  been  proceeding,  the  Guild  had 
been  quietly  making  preparations.  On  September  1st,  1920,  its 


Headquarters  were  transferred  from  the  Federation  Offices  in 
Chapel  Street,  W.C.I,  to  a  room  at  72,  Oxford  Street,  W.I.  The 
same  date  the  first  salaried  member  of  the  Office  Staff  commenced 
her  duties. 

The  1st  of  October  saw  the  full  time  appointment  of  the  General 
Secretary  by  the  Board,  and  of  the  General  Foreman  nominated  by  the 
Area  Committee  for  the  approaching  Walthamstow  Contract.  This 
reveals  a  further  portion  of  Guild  structure  that  is  worthy  of  notice. 
At  no  point  is  the  Guild  a  self-governing  workshop.  That  form 
of  industrial  organisation  has  been  very  fully  tried  in  other  directions 
without  conspicuous  success.  At  every  stage  in  the  Guild,  the  persons 
appointed  to  managerial  positions  are  responsible  to  a  very  much 
wider  circle  than  the  actual  teams  they  lead.  Departmental 
Foremen  are  chosen  by  the  Area  Committee  for  the  District.  The 
General  Foreman  for  a  contract  isTiominated  by  the  Area  Committee 
from  candidates  submitted  and  if  approved  by  the  London  Board 
is  formally  appointed.  The  heads  of  the  departments  (e.g.,  Surveyor, 
Accountant,  General  Secretary)  are  also  appointed  by  the  Board, 
and  thus  become  responsible  not  merely  to  the  men  engaged  on 
Guild  Contracts  but  to  the  whole  of  the  Building  Trade  Workers 
in  the  London  Area.  This  practice  gives  security  without  weakening 
the  real  control  by  the  rank  and  file,  through  their  elected  bodies. 

The  prodigious  developments  that  followed  the  signing  of  the 
first  two  contracts  may  be  gauged  from  the  following  figures  :— 

Sept.  3Oth,  1920.  Sept,  3oth,  1921. 

Salaried  Staff  i  38 

Operatives                  .  .  o  1,010 

Pay  Roll  per  week  £4.  £4,000 

Plant  and  Equipment  o  £9*854 

Contracts  in  hand  o  .£600,000 
Houses  completed — 

Walthamstow  o  70 
Greenwich     . .  o  30 
Paid  out  in  continuous 
pay- 
Bad  weather  . .  o  £24 
Sickness          . .  o  £243 
Accidents      . .  o  £80 
Holidays        . .  o  £2,061 
Paid  out  wages          . .  o  £96,000 
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The  following  letter  was  issued  to  every  Guildsman  upon 
engagement : — 

DEAR  COMRADE, 

The  Board  of  Directors  extends  to  you  the  heartiest 
welcome  upon  your  entry  into  Guild  service.  Together,  we 
shall  try  to  show  that  the  control  of  industry  by  the  people 
who  do  the  work  is  the  finest  and  most  scientific  form  of 
industrial  organisation  that  has  ever  been  tried,  far  better 
than  control  by  shareholders,  by  consumers,  by  municipalities, 
or  by  the  State.  We  want  you  to  understand  that  you  are 
a  part  of  a  great  self-governing  team  of  organised  public 
service,  which  intends  to  guarantee  you  against  contingencies 
and  asks  you  to  "  pull  your  weight." 

Guild  control  is  control  by  the  rank  and  file.  You  choose 
by  your  vote  the  representative  of  your  own  craft  on  the 
London  Guild  Committee,  and  also  the  representative  of 
your  own  Area  Committee,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  you  should  change  your  members  the  moment  they  cease 
to  represent  your  views. 

Even  the  General  Secretary  is,  in  reality,  your  spokesman 
for  he  carries  out  the  policy  that  you  lay  down.  The  whole 
thing  is  real  and  if  we  all  pull  together  we  shall  do  an  incal- 
culable service,  not  only  to  our  own  community,  but  to  the 
World.  We  are  going  to  make  industry  splendid. 
With  best  wishes, 

I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 
MALCOLM  SPARKES, 

General  Secretary. 

The  Guild  Contract. 

Briefly  stated  the  Guild  form  of  Contract  as  approved  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  for  Municipal  Housing  Schemes,  creates  a  triple 
alliance  under  which  the  Guild  carries  out  the  whole  of  the  work, 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  undertakes  to  supply  materials 
if  necessary  (although  the  Guild  is  left  free  to  buy  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  open  market),  and  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society  guarantees 
the  due  performance  of  the  Contract.  This  is  secured  by  clauses 
under  which  the  Local  Authority  is  empowered  to  terminate  the 
Contract,  if  dissatisfied,  and  to  recover  from  the  Insurance  Society 
a  sum  not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  cost.  The  premium 
for  this  Insurance  is  paid  by  the  Guild. 
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The  price  paid  by  the  Local  Authority  is  the  prime  cost  of 
materials  and  labour  at  standard  rates,  with  the  addition  of  the  sum 
of  £40  per  house  to  enable  the  Guild  to  pay  for  time  lost  through 
sickness,  accidents,  holidays  and  stress  of  weather,  and  six  per  cent. 
calculated  upon  the  estimated  cost,  to  provide  for  plant,  Head  Office 
administration,  and,  if  necessary,  for  interest  upon  hired  capital. 
This  estimate  of  cost  is  given  by  the  Guild  and  approved  by  the 
Ministry  for  each  contract. 

The  initial  cost  of  plant  and  equipment,  together  with  the  first 
few  weeks  of  pay,  is  covered  by  an  advance  from  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society's  Bank,  secured  against  payments  becoming  due 
under  the  contracts.  This  advance  has  been  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  Guild.  It  represents  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  cost  estimate, 
and  the  second  half  of  the  .£40  per  house,  which  is  payable  at  com- 
pletion, is  pledged  to  the  Society  as  security.  Thanks  to  these 
financial  provisions  the  Guild  was  able  to  purchase  great  quantities 
of  builders'  p]ant  of  every  kind,  including  a  really  first-class  installation 
of  modern  woodworking  machinery,  part  of  which  has  been  installed 
on  each  of  the  sites,  and  part  reserved  for  the  central  joinery  works, 
of  which  mention  will  be  made. 

The  cutting  of  the  first  sod  at  Walthamstow  was  performed  by 
Mr.  George  Hicks,  President  of  the  National  Federation  of  Building 
Trade  Operatives,  on  November  6th,  1920,  and  on  the  i8th  June, 
1921,  a  tablet  to  commemorate  this  event  was  laid  by  Mr.  Dagger, 
the  Chairman  of  the  London  Guild,  and  the  first  six  houses  were 
formally  opened.  The  following  message  from  the  Engineer  to  the 
Walthamstow  Urban  District  Council  speaks  for  itself  : — 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Guild  for  the 
whole-hearted  way  in  which  they  are  assisting  me  in  the 
erection  of  these  houses,  which  are  a  credit  to  all  concerned. 
I  also  appreciate  very  much  the  happy  relations  existing 
between  us.  Long  may  they  continue. 

A  similar  opening  ceremony  was  performed  at  Greenwich  by 
the  Mayor  on  July  2nd,  so  that  the  Guild  is  in  the  happy  position 
of  being  able  to  announce  the  completion  of  a  group  of  houses  on 
each  of  its  Contracts  within  the  first  twelve  months  of  its  existence. 
This  is  the  more  notable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  signing 
of  the  first  Guild  Contract  in  October  with  the  Walthamstow  Urban 
District  Council,  valued  at  nearly  £400,000,  found  the  Guild  without 
plant  or  equipment  of  any  kind,  without  a  staff,  and  without  anything 
like  adequate  office  accommodation.  Although  work  commenced 
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immediately  and  great  quantities  of  materials  and  plant  were  pur- 
chased in  consultation  with  the  General  Foreman  and  the  Resident 
Architect,  it  was  not  until  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  Accountant 
in  December,  and  of  a  Surveyor  in  January,  that  really  rapid  progress 
could  be  made.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  its  bold  policy  of  employing 
first-class  Technicians  on  full  time,  instead  of  paying  fees  for  their 
services,  the  Guild  has  saved  some  thousands  of  pounds. 

The  Policy  of  Continuous  Pay. 

In  January,  1921,  Mr.  Stephen  Easten  resigned  his  position 
as  Honorary  Director  of  Production  at  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and 
delivered  a  vigorous  attack  upon  what  he  described  as  the  Govern- 
ment's ill-advised  Guild  subsidies.  His  main  contention  was  that 
the  provision  of  .£40  per  house  to  enable  the  Guild  to  guarantee  its 
workers  against  contingencies,  was  placing  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  cost  of  production,  and  was  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  preferential  to  the  Guild  in  that  the  ordinary  contracts 
prohibited  Employers  from  making  similar  payments.  The  Guild 
replied  that  it  had  no  desire  for  preferential  treatment,  but  was 
anxious  to  see  the  extension  to  the  whole  Building  Industry  of  the 
great  principle  of  continuous  pay  for  which  it  stood,  and  further 
that  the  cost  of  production,  instead  of  rising,  would  actually  fall, 
because  the  moment  the  overhanging  fear  of  unemployment  was 
removed  and  the  worker  realised  that  he  was  part  of  a  self-governing 
public  service,  then  enthusiasm  would  take  its  place  as  the  driving 
force  of  industry.  If  this  could  be  substantiated  then  the  Guild 
Contract  would  be  justified  because  it  would  be  recognised  as  the 
price  of  efficiency.  The  truth  of  this  contention  is  now  becoming 
abundantly  evident. 

By  its  policy  of  continuous  pay  to  operatives  engaged  on 
Guild  contracts  in  sickness,  accidents,  holidays  and  stress  of  weather, 
the  Guild  is  raising  the  standard  rate  by  approximately  I  li  per  cent., 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  reducing  the  cost  of  building  by  at  least 
5  per  cent,  below  its  own  estimates,  which  were  in  turn  below  all 
competing  tenders.  The  actual  costs  of  the  first  blocks  of  completed 
houses  show  a  saving  upon  estimates  at  Walthamstow  of  over  .£50 
per  house,  and  at  Greenwich  of  about  .£20  per  house,  the  latter 
being  on  a  lower  estimate. 

Mr.  Easten's  attack  undoubtedly  did  great  good  to  the  Guild 
movement,  and  was  instrumental  in  calling  forth  the  striking 
challenge  uttered  by  Mr.  George  Hicks :  "  Let  me  say  for  the  Building 
Trade  operatives  of  this  country  that  if  the  Municipalities  will 
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entrust  their  Housing  to  us  and  the  Building  Guilds,  we  will  save 
them  millions  of  money  on  a  superior  article  and  prove  the  fitness 
of  Labour  for  constructive  government." 

Guild  Volunteers. 

The  strength  of  the  Guild  lies  in  its  capacity  to  produce.  At 
a  time  when  Building  Trade  employers  have  found  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  staff  their  Contracts,  the  Guild  has  been  overwhelmed  with 
applications  from  men  who  desire  to  volunteer  for  Guild  service. 
Starting  with  the  issue  of  the  Prospectus  with  its  utter  disregard  of 
ordinary  commercial  practice  and  its  call  not  for  money,  but  for  men, 
the  roll  of  Volunteers  has  grown  steadily  and  is  still  growing.  Indeed, 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Secretaries  of  Area  Committees, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  staffing  of  Guild  Contracts,  has  been  not 
so  much  to  find  the  men  required,  as  to  see  that  they  are  engaged 
strictly  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  volunteered  their  services. 
In  the  case  of  the  Decorating  Department  which  was  set  up  early 
in  1921,  to  undertake  painting  and  renovation  work  throughout 
London,  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  ensure  that  Volunteers 
shall  be  engaged  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  eagerness  of  all  parties 
for  Guild  service. 

Towards  Amalgamation. 

From  the  commencement  the  London  Guild  has  worked  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  Building  Guild  Limited,  of  Manchester, 
and  amalgamation  has  now  been  finally  agreed  upon. 

The  experience  of  the  past  twelve  months  has  begun  to  reveal  the 
possibilities  of  a  National  organisation,  and  it  seems  possible  that 
the  great  machine  that  is  being  built  so  swiftly  will  finally  develop 
somewhat  on  the  following  lines. 

In  the  centre  there  will  be  a  National  Committee  representative 
of  the  whole  Guild  organisation  of  the  country  and  entrusted  with 
the  supply  of  building  materials  both  by  purchase  and  by  manufacture ; 
with  the  arrangement  of  credit  and  all  kinds  of  Guild  insurance. 
Around  this  will  be  a  group  of  probably  ten  Regional  Councils, 
of  which  the  London  Board  is  a  type,  equipped  with  the  necessary 
technical  services  and  acting  as  contractors.  Outside  this  again 
will  be  the  Area  Committees  whose  main  function  will  be  the  staffing 
of  the  Contracts  in  their  Area.  These  three  types  of  Committees 
each  have  their  own  work  to  do,  they  will  not  overlap  each  other, 
and  the  whole  team  will  instinctively  pull  together  as  a  great  self- 
governing  democracy  of  organised  public  service. 
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Works  Committees. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  valuable^  (work  of  the  Works 
Committees  set  up  in  connection  with  each  Contract  to  control 
and  administer  the  canteen,  to  be  responsible  for  the  inspection  of 
Trade  Union  Cards  and  to  advise  the  General  Foreman  in  connection 
with  discharges  and  investigate  grievances  that  arise  on  the  works 
from  time  to  time.  Both  at  Greenwich  and  at  Walthamstow  Works 
Committees  are  directly  represented  on  the  Area  Committee,  and  in 
the  latter  case  a  valuable  innovation  has  been  set  up  in  the  form  of 
a  conference  of  Departmental  Foremen  meeting  monthly  to  discuss 
improvements  and  methods  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Area 
Committee's  representative  upon  the  London  Board.  It  is  such 
conferences  as  this  that  demonstrate  in  practical  fashion  the  real 
comradeship  of  Guild  service,  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Foremen's 
Conference  at  Walthamstow  is  himself  a  bricklayer  working  under 
their  direction. 

The  Area  Conference. 

Another  interesting  development  is  a  regular  Monthly  Meeting 
of  delegates  from  all  the  Area  Committees  which  is  known  as  the 
Area  Conference. 

It  is  a  valuable  method  of  bringing  more  Guildsmen  into 
touch  with  the  problems  of  administration  and  questions  have  often 
been  referred  to  the  Area  Conference  before  decision  by  the  Board. 

Conclusion. 

The  development  of  the  Guild's  business  made  it  necessary 
for  it  to  move  into  new  offices  in  March,  1921,  and  it  was  fortunate 
in  securing  a  house  at  52,  Russell  Square,  where  it  has  ample 
accommodation  for  its  rapidly  extending  activities.  The  change 
of  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  which  makes  it  unlikely  that 
the  National  Housing  Programme  will  be  carried  out  at  anything 
like  the  scale  originally  intended,  together  with  the  official 
opposition  to  the  Guild  form  of  contract,  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Guild  to  consider  seriously  a  big  forward  move  in  other 
directions.  It  is  accordingly  planning  a  form  of  Contract  which  will 
guarantee  the  customer  against  the  cost  exceeding  a  maximum  figure, 
but  which  at  the  same  time  will  enable  the  Guild  to  carry  on  its 
work  as  an  organised  public  service,  with  all  its  costs  disclosed  to  its 
customers,  and  every  saving  shared  with  them.  It  is  preparing  to 
undertake  building  work  of  every  possible  description,  and  to  this 


end  has  secured  a  valuable  site  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at 
Paddington,  where  the  first  Guild  Works  will  be  set  up  for  the  manu- 
facture of  joinery  and  all  kinds  of  woodwork.  Here  also  will  be  the 
base  of  the  Decorating  Department,  linked  up  with  branch  depots 
in  the  outer  belt. 

The  National  Building  Guild  Loan. 

In  order  to  provide  working  capital  and  to  establish  these 
joinery  works  and  depots,  not  only  in  London  but  throughout  the 
country,  the  Building  Guild  is  raising  a  loan  of  £150,000.  Already 
the  London  section  has  collected  a  substantial  sum  towards  this  and 
the  whole  of  the  resultant  capital  equipment  will  be  finally  vested  in 
Trustees  responsible  to  the  National  body. 

One  further  important  development  may  be  mentioned.  The 
Guild  is  at  present  engaged  in  building  the  first  house  planned 
entirely  by  Guildsmen  and  carried  through  by  members  of  the 
Guild.  On  such  lines  as  this  it  will  at  last  be  possible  to  produce 
a  real  revival  of  true  craftsmanship  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in 
England  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Already  an  earnest  of  this  is  being 
given  by  the  quality  of  the  work  on  the  Housing  Contracts,  and 
with  the  opening  of  the  Guild's  own  factories  it  will  be  possible 
to  carry  this  forward  still  further. 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Freeman  of  December  8th,  1920, 
Mr.  Ordway  Tead,  a  Director  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research,  has  ably  summed  up  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Guild 
movement  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Perhaps  the  greatest  economy  of  all  is  to  be  measured 
by  this  difference  between  the  working  spirit  of  the  man  who 
has  voluntarily  joined  a  self-governing  public  service  and 
the  one  who  has  only  a  wage  relationship  to  a  private  employer. 
Here  is  a  game  to  be  played  not  alone  by  the  "  Captains  of 
Industry,"  but  by  all.  The  status  of  the  worker  is  a  new  one  ; 
it  has  dignity,  a  reasonable  measure  of  security,  and  promise. 

"  The  motive  is  appealing  and  generous.  The  purpose  is 
the  only  one  that  can  be  simultaneously  justified  to  all  interests 
in  the  community.  If  the  Building  Trade  Guilds  are  a  success, 
they  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  a  type  of  industrial 
organisation  which  will  gain  rapidly  in  power  because  of  the 
soundness  of  its  psychological  appeal  and  its  economic 
productivity." 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS  AC 

Dr. 
«o  Registration  Fees 
,  Cost    of    Opening    Ceremony    al 
Walthamstow 
„  Salaries 
„  Stationery,     Postages,     Rent     a 
sundry  administrative  expenses 
„  Directors'      Fees     and     Sub-con 
mittees 
„  Expenses  re  National  Guild  .  . 
„  Grants  to  Area  Committees 
„  Literature,  Leaflets,  etc. 
„  Legal  Expenses 
„  Depreciation  of  Plant,  etc.  .  . 

52,  Russell  Square,  W.C.I. 

BALANCE 

LIABILITIES. 
hare  Capital  —  19  Shares  at  is.,  fully  p 
,oan  Capital 
jurnal  Subscriptions 
.undry  Creditors 
)verdraft  at  Bank 

^ 

COUNT  FOR 

£     3.     d. 

600 

43  18    o 
.  .     1,248    8  ii 
ad 
982    4    8 
a- 
..       117     S     2 
68    8    4 

I2O      O      O 

214    2    4 

IO    IO      0 

242    9  10 

YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  3ist,  1921 

Cr. 
£   s.    d.        £   s.    d. 
By  Gross  Profit  brought  from 
Working  Account  :  — 
Contract  Fee 
Account                         2,384  16     5 
Continuous  Pay 
Account                            241  II     7 
f  626     8     o 

,    Sale  of  Literature       153  17     9 
,    Discounts  received  (own  account)   .  .        174  13     o 
,    Bank  Interest  and  Agency  Commission     49  15     3 
,    Gift                4  15    o 
,    Loss  on  Year's  Transactions           .  .          43  18     3 

£3,053    7    3 

£3,053    7     3 
MALCOLM  SPARKES,  General  Secretary. 

AT  MARCH  3ist,  1921 

ASSETS.           £   s.    d.        £   s.    d. 
Plant   and  Machinery           7,866  17     5 
Less  Depreciation                  239  15     9 

_        .      f  f\f1         T         fi 

SHEET  AS 

£  «.  d. 

aid               19    o 
.  .     1,070  13    6 
44  13    6 

..    30,727      I      2 

..  12,317  17    5 

7,0^7     i 
Furniture   at   Head   Office      116  19  10 
Less  Depreciation                            4    o 

Office  Equipment                      171     7     6 
Less  Depreciation                      2  10     I 

l68    T«T      r 

Dogs         3  ii    6 
Shares  in  C.W.S.             60 
Stock  in  hand                   .  .        123     8     o 
Sundry  Debtors             33,3!3     8  n 
Cash  in  hand       .  .          .  .         .  .         .  .          59     I  10 
Accounts  paid  in  advance           .  .         .  .        262     5     4 
Installation  of  Plant  on  Building  Sites 
Less  amount  written  off  to  Working 
Account        2,398  16    4 
Alterations  at  52,  Russell  Square           ..           43  13     6 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  (Loss  for  Year)         43  1  8     3 

£44,161    4    7 

£44,'61     4    7 

^  MALCOLM  SPARKES,  General  Secretary. 

PUBLIC   AUDITOR'S    REPORT 

To  the  Members  of  the  Guild  of  Builders  (London)  Limited. 

I  have  audited  the  foregoing  accounts  and  certify  same  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  Society's 
affairs  according  to  the  information  and  explanations  given  to  me,  and  as  shown  in  the  books  of  the  Society. 

(Signed)  A.  E.  NEWMAN, 

C.W.S.  Ltd.,  Audit  Dept.  Public  Auditor  under  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 

London,  E.I.     June  28th,  1921.  Acts,   1893-1913,  and  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896. 


''Proposed  National  Guild  Works  and  Depot 
at  Kensal  Road,  Paddington,  W. 
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Reprinted   by  permission  from 
GARDEN  CITIES  AND  TOWN-PLANNING,  June,  1921 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Working  of  the 
Building  Guilds 

By  ERNEST  SELLEY 

Mr.  Ernest  Selley,  who  was  asked  to  make  this  inquiry  and  has  written  the  following  report,  is  not  connected 
with  the  Guild  movement  ;  he  is,  however,  a  skilled  investigator  of  considerable  experience.  During  the  two 
years  prior  to  the  war  he  and  I  collaborated  with  Mr.  Seebohm  Rowntree  and  others  in  various  social  studies. 
On  one  occasion  during  the  war  a  certain  Cabinet  Minister  required  an  important  investigation  to  be  undertaken, 
and  Mr.  Selley,  though  then  in  the  Navy,  was  specially  asked  to  conduct  it. — R.  L.  REISS. 


A  YEAR    ago    bodies    of    building 
trade  operatives  in  various  districts 
were  passing  resolutions  in  favour 
of  Building  Guilds.    Many  people 
thought  these  resolutions  were  mere  expres- 
sions of  pious  opinion  ;  but  to-day  Building 
Guild   contracts   are   being   carried   out   in 
different    parts    of    the    country,    and    the 
experiment  is  being  watched  with  intense 
interest. 

With  a  view  to  placing  on  record  some  of 
the  results  already  obtained  by  the  Guilds,  I 
visited  a  number  of  the  sites  where  Guild 
contracts  were  being  carried  out.  It  is  too 
early,  however,  to  submit  the  Guild  schemes 
to  a  complete  test  ;  this  will  not  be  possible 
until  some  of  the  contracts  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  accounts  settled. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  GUILDS 

The  Building  Guild  is  an  entirely  new  type 
of  industrial  organization.  One  of  its  funda- 
mental principles  is  declared  to  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  complete  democratic  control 
within  the  industry.  The  final  control ' '  rest  s 
with  the  people  who  do  the  work,  and  not 
the  people  who  put  up  the  money."  The 
Guild  guarantees  continuous  pay  to  its 
workers  during  wet  time,  frost,  sickness  and 
holidays,  and  devotes  the  whole  of  its  surplus 
earnings  not  to  dividends,  but  to  the  improve 
ment  of  its  service.  It  regards  capital  as 
"  the  hired  equipment  of  industry  to  be  paid 
lor,  if  required,  at  limited  rates  without  powers 
of  control."  Moreover,  it  maintains  complete 
publicity  as  to  costs,  charges  ana  prices. 

The  watchword  of  the  Guilds  is  "  Organized 
Public  Service."  The  idea  is  to  unite  all 
•_>  anches  of  the  industry — administrative, 
technical,  clerical  and  operative — for  a  com- 
mon purpose — the  service  of  the  community. 


The  immediate  aim  is  to  build  as  rapidly  and 
economically  as  possible  the  houses  so  urgently 
needed  by  the  working  classes.  This  should 
provide  plenty  of  work  for  Guildsmen  in  the 
near  future.  They  do  not,  however,  intend 
to  dissolve  the  Guilds,  or  to  cease  operations, 
when  the  housing  shortage  has  been  met  : 
they  mean  to  contract  for  any  kind  of  build- 
ing work — churches,  cinemas,  public  build- 
ings, and  even  jobbing  or  repair  work.  (The 
Manchester  Guild  has  completed  £1,500 
worth  of  plumbing.)  They  claim  that  the 
Guild  will  be  able  to  tackle  any  job  usually 
uncertaken  by  the  ordinary  contractor.  They 
say  that  the  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  pro- 
duction is  to  substitute  enthusiasm  for  fear 
as  the  driving  force  in  industry.  The  speed 
at  which  the  men  work  directly  affects 
labour  costs.  The  Guilds,  it  is  said,  will  set 
up  a  new  and  better  industrial  order,  in  which 
those  who  work  with  their  heads  and  those 
who  work  with  their  hands  will  co-operate 
freely  in  producing  those  things  which  the 
community  needs.  Co-operation  will  take 
the  place  of  disunion.  The  team  spirit  will 
supersede  the  instinct  of  the  horde.  No  one 
is  to  be  in  the  industry  to  get  what  he  can 
out  of  it  for  himself  :  rivalries  will  occur  in 
the  giving  of  service,  not  in  the  getting  of  it. 
Labour  is  not  to  be  a  mere  commodity  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  or  used  or  cast  aside  in- 
differently. Guildsmen  are  to  have  a  new 
status  as  free  men,  working  in  a  democratic 
comradeship  of  service.  Last,  but  not  least, 
the  Guilds  are  to  revive  the  true  craft  spirit 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Modern  Guild 
organization  is  to  provide  scope  for  the 
craftsman  which  no  industrial  order  has 
provided  since  the  time  of  the  Mediaeval 
Guilds. 

Guildsmen  claim  that,  apart  from  theory, 
experience  so  far  proves : 
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1.  That  industrial  control  by  Guild  workers  has 
been  successfully  established  ; 

2.  That  houses  are  being  built  quicker,  better, 
and  cheaper  by  the  Guilds  than  by  private 
contractors. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
(as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  at  present) 
whether  the  Guilds  were  making  good  these 
claims. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  INQUIRY 

It  was  not  possible  to  visit  all  the  schemes. 
London  and  Manchester  were  selected  as 
representative  areas.  Five  Guild  housing 
contracts  were  inspected,  and  the  work 
thoroughly  investigated.  The  schemes 
visited  included  sites  at  Walthamstow  and 
Greenwich  (London  Guild),  Walkden  (Bolt on 
Guild),  and  Clayton  and  Weaste  (Manchester 
Guild).  These  five  contracts  involve  the 
building  of  986  houses,  with  a  possibility  of 
additional  contracts  involving  a  further 
thousand  houses  if  the  work  on  the  existing 
contracts  is  carried  out  expeditiously  and 
economically.  At  the  time  of  the  inquiry 
(March  and  April,  1921)  no  hcuses  had  been 
completed  on  any  of  these  schemes  ;  but  at 
Walthamstow,  Greenwich  and  Clayton  many 
houses  were  nearing  completion,  and  the 
work  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  provide 
the  basis  for  a  considered  opinion  as  to 
how  far  the  Guilds  were  likely^to  prove  a 
success. 

The  question  was  approached  in  a  criti- 
cal spirit,  and  information  was  obtained 
from  : 


«£(a)   Unofficial  sources  :   e.g.,  from  Guildsmen  and 

others  not  in  official  positions  ;   and 
(b)  officials  :     such   as  foremen,    architects,    sur- 
veyors, clerks  of  the  works,  borough  councillors 
and  members  of  the  Borough  Housing  Com- 
mittees. 


The  method  adopted  was,  first  of 
inspect  the  building  operations  informally, 
that  is,  without  introductions  to  any  of  the 
officials  or  staff.  After  obtaining  information 
in  this  manner,  I  secured  introductions  to 
Guild  officials  on  the  site  and  proceeded  to 
cross-examine  them  with  the  strictest  im- 
partiality. In  all  cases  I  found  the  officials 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  cross-exam- 
ination and  to  place  at  my  disposal,  without 
reserve,  such  facts  and  figures  as  were  avail- 
able. The  information  thus  obtained  I  sub- 
mitted for  verification  to  other  persons  not 
officially  connected  with  the  Guila  schemes. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  GUILDS 

Before  dealing  with  the  building  operations 
now  proceeding  under  Guild  contracts,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  sketch  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  Guild  movement  and  to  outline  the 
structure  of  Guild  organization.  There  are 
slight  differences  in  details  of  organization 
and  practice  in  different  areas,  but  the  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  throughout.  The  impor- 
tant thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  Guild 
movement  is  a  natural  growth,  not  an  arti- 
ficially created  movement.  The  first  Building 
Guild  was  formed  by  the  operatives  in  Man- 
chester in  January,  1920.  The  Manchester 
District  Committee  of  the  Operatives  and 
Bricklayers'  Society,  having  considered  the 
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possibilities  of  a  Guild,  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  scheme  and  referred 
it  to  the  Manchester  Branch  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Building  Trade  Operatives.  From  a 
delegate  meeting  convened  by  this  latter 
body  the  first  Guild  came  into  existence. 
The  movement  spread  with  unexpected 
rapidity  all  through  the  country,  but  parti- 
cularly in  Lancashire.  London  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  Manchester.  To-day  there  are 
about  a  hundred  Guild  Committees  in  Great 
Britain.  A  number  of  these  have  reached 
the  stage  of  being  able  to  submit  tenders  and 
commence  work.  The  first  intention  of  the 
Manchester  operatives  was  to  form  a  North- 
Western  Building  Guild,  but  as  applications 
for  affiliation  came  in  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  National 
Guild. 

London,  while  not  affiliated  to  the  National 
Guild,  declared  that  its  principles  and  aims 
were  the  same.  At  present  a  scheme  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  National  Guild  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  is  expected  that  very  shortly 
all  Building  Guild  Committees  will  be  affi- 
liated to  one  National  Guild,  with  properly 
constituted  regional  councils,  having  full 
powers  to  enter  into  and  carry  out  all  con- 
tracts, leaving  to  the  National  Guild  the 
control  of  supply,  credit,  finance,  insurance 
and  policy.  At  the  time  of  inquiry,  the 
Guilds  were  affiliated  either  to  Manchester 
or  to  London.  Under  the  new  scheme  the 
London  and  Manchester  Guilds  will  be  termed 
regional  councils.  These  regional  councils 
will  be  practically  autonomous,  and  will  have 
representatives  on  the  National  Board. 

THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  GUILDS 

In  describing  Guild  structure  I  will  deal 
with  the  London  Guild,  because  it  is  typi- 
cal of  Guild  organization  throughout  the 
country.  The  London  Guild  operates  in 
Greater  London,  which  is  divided  into  eleven 
areas  corresponding  to  the  district  sections 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trade 
Operatives.  Area  committees  have  been 
formed  in  seven  of  these  districts.  An  area 
committee  consists  of  representatives  selected 
by  every  craft  union  in  the  local  building 
industry.  Each  committee  elects  a  chairman 
and  secretary,  and  agrees  to  organize  the 
supply  of  labour  for  building  operations 
within  its  own  area  as  and  when  required. 
The  area  committee  is  not  a  legal  entity  for 
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the  purpose  of  entering  into  contracts.  The 
legal  entity  is  the  Guild  of  Builders  (London) 
Ltd.,  which  is  a  society  registered  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Acts,  1893 
and  1913.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
society  consists  at  present  of  twelve  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  the  Building  Trade 
Unions  in  Greater  London  affiliated  to  the 
National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Opera- 
tives. In  addition,  there  are  representatives  of 
other  functional  organizations,  i.e.  architects, 
electricians  and  clerks  ;  each  of  these  groups 
has  one  representative.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  each  local  Building  Guild  Committee 
elects  one  member  to  the  board.  The  Guild 
of  Builders  (London)  Ltd.,  by  its  rules,  is 
competent  to  become  builders,  decorators, 
general  conti  actors,  and  may  function  in  all 
branches  of  supply  whether  as  merchants, 
manufacturers  or  transporters.  .  The  Board 
of  Directors  is  responsible  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  manager  and  headquarters  staff, 
and  for  the  fixing  of  their  salaries.  The 
general  foremen  are  nominated  by  the  local 
committees  and  ratified  by  the  Guild  of 
Builders.  Departmental  foremen  are  elected 
on  the  job  by  the  different  crafts  concerned. 
No  one  in  a  managerial  position  can  have  a 
seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  Such  persons 
can  offer  advice,  but  are  not  entitled  to  vote. 
The  managerial  department  cannot  do  any- 
thing without  the  sanction  of  the  directors. 
The  manager  is  responsible,  not  only  to  his 
own  staff,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  organized 
Building  Trade  Operatives  in  the  district. 
This  gives  him  security  without  weakening 
the  full  democratic  control  by  the  workers. 
The  term  manager  really  does  not  appear  in 
the  Guild  dictionary.  Mr.  Malcolm  Sparks 


the  London  secretary  and  manager,  describes 
his  function  as  "  the  service  of  leadership." 
The  structure  of  the  local  committees  and 
the  central  managing  body  does,  in  fact, 
make  possible  complete  democratic  control. 
A  man  may  be  a  rank-and-file  bricklayer  and 
a  director  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
workmen  have  displayed  much  sagacity  in 
the  selection  of  their  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  ten  months'  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  an  efficient  directorate 
can  be  chosen  from  and  selected  by  the  rank 
and  file. 

THE  GUILD  CONTRACT 

The  Guild  form  of  contract,  as  approved  by 
the  Ministry  of  Health  for  Municipal  Housing 
Schemes,  provides  that  the  price  paid  by  the 
local  authorities  shall  be  the  prime  cost  of 
material  and  labour  at  standard  rates.  To 
this  sum  6  per  cent,  is  added  to  cover  head 
office  administration,  plant,  insurance,  and, 
if  necessary,  interest  on  borrowed  capital. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  allowance  of  £40  a 
house  to  enable  the  Guild  to  guarantee  con- 
tinuous pay  to  its  workmen  in  all  contingen- 
cies. Thus,  with  full  publicity  as  to  costs, 
the  Guild  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  invisible  margins  and  hidden  profits. 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  func- 
tions as  joint  contractors  with  the  Building 
Guild,  and  the  Co-operative  Insurance  Society 
acts  as  guarantor  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  contract.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  advances  the  money  for  plant,  etc., 
and  acts  as  the  Guild  Bank.  The  Guild  of 
Builders  (London)  Ltd.,  for  instance,  has 
an  overdraft  of  £8,000  secured  against 
payments  due  under  contracts.  The  local 


authority  makes  weekly  payments  to  the 
Guild  for  labour  and  materials  and  other 
authorized  charges.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  Guild  whereby  a  cheque  presented 
at  the  local  co-operative  society  enables  the 
secretary  of  the  local  guild  to  draw  the  wages 
for  the  week.  The  Guild  undertakes  to  keep 
a  record  of  costs  in  accordance  with  a  system 
of  costing  approved  or  prescribed  by  the 
local  authority.  The  allowance  of  £40  per 
house  is  paid  into  a  pool,  upon  which  each 
Guild  Committee  engaged  in  supplying  labour 
is  entitled  to  draw.  Two  sets  of  time  sheets 
have  to  be  made  out — one  for  the  time  actu- 
ally worked,  which  counts  as  cost  ;  the  other 
for  wet  time,  sickness,  etc.,  which  comes  out 
of  the  "  pool."  Thus,  all  Guilds  alike  pay 
into  the  pool,  but  draw  out  only  what  is 
necessary.  Any  surplus  in  the  pool  will  go 
for  the  betterment  of  the  industry,  and  the 
creation  of  a  reserve.  When  this  reserve  is 
large  enough,  it  is  intended  that  all  guildsmen 
shall  be  "  on  the  strength." 
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The  Guild  form  of  contract  has  been  sub- 
jected to  criticism  by  Building  Trade  Em- 
ployers on  the  grounds  that  r  (i)  the  £40 
a  house  is  in  the  nature  of  a  subsidy,  and  that 
in  this  matter  the  Guilds  possess  an  unfair 
advantage  over  other  employers.  Guildsmen 
reply  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  other 
employers  paying  their  workmen  continuous 
wages.  The  Guilds  claim  that  continuous 
pay,  instead  of  adding  to  cost,  actually 
reduces  it.because  the  men  work  better  under 
this  system  ;  (2)  it  has  been  said  that  the 
allowance  of  6  per  cent,  is  too  high  for  estab- 
lishment charges.  Guildsmen  point  out 
that  this  sum  provides  not  only  for  head 
office  expenses,  but  for  maintenance  of  plant 
and  insurance. 

GUILD  MEMBERSHIP 

A  man  who  wishes  to  volunteer  for  Guild 
service  fills  in  a  form,  which  he  can  obtain 
at  any  of  the  Building  Trade  Union  branches, 
in  which  he  states  the  nature  of  his  craft  and 
declares  that  he  is  willing  to  work  for  the 
Guild  when  called  up.  There  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  getting  men  to  volunteer.  There 
is  always  a  long  waiting  list.  When  a  man 
volunteers,  his  name  is  placed  on  a  list  in 
date  order,  and  he  is  called  up  in  that  order. 
If  he  does  not  respond,  his  name  is  not  struck 
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out,  but  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
I  came  across  numerous  instances  of  work- 
men who  had  left  good  jobs  and  good  pay  to 
volunteer  for  the  Guild.  One  general  fore- 
man I  met  had  left  a  job  where  he  was  getting 
£2  a  week  more  than  the  Guild  pays  him. 
He  said,  speaking  of  the  Guilds  :  "  This  is 
the  sort  of  thing  I  dreamed  of  when  a  young 
man,  but  could  never  quite  figure  out."  In 
another  instance  a  district  organizer  of  the 
Bricklayers'  Union  threw  up  his  organizing 
work  to  lay  bricks  for  the  Guild.  He  felt  that 
he  would  not  be  doing  his  duty  unless  he 
placed  his  skill  at  the  service  of  the  Guild. 
In  another  instance  a  man  left  the  security 
of  employment  with  the  Port  of  London 
Authority  to  volunteer  for  the  Guild.  These 
cases  are  typical,  and  they  suggest  that 
there  is  something  in  the  scheme  of  Guild 
organization  which  evokes  spontaneous  en- 
thusiasm. 

DISMISSAL 

A  worker  may  be  dismissed  for  insubordi- 
nation or  for  slacking.  If  in  the  opinion  of 
the  foreman  any  man  is  not  "  pulling  his 
weight,"  he  may  be  dismissed.  Every  man 
has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittee or  to  his  Union,  and  finally,  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  There  have  been  very 
few  cases  of  dismissal.  An  instance  was 
brought  to  my  notice  of  two  labourers  being 
reported  for  not  "  pulling  their  weight." 
These  men  were  spoken  to  by  the  foreman, 
but  apparently  with  little  effect.  Finally 


they  were  brought  before  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, where  they  were  told  that  if  they 
did  not  work  better,  they  .would  be  dismissed. 
The  result  was  an  immediate  improvement, 
and  there  has  been  no  cause  for  complaint 
since  with  regard  to  them.  An  instance  of  a 
different  kind  came  to  my  notice  in  IV  anches- 
ter.  A  workman  boasted  that  during  a 
recent  sectional  strike  in  the  building  trade 
he  had  been  a  blackleg.  This  matter  was 
reported  by  his  fellow  workmen  and,  after 
inquiry,  it  was  found  to  be  a  fact.  He  was 
brought  before  the  Works  Committee  and 
dismissed  from  his  job,  and,  later  on,  he  was 
turned  out  of  his  Union. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  men 
who  volunteer  for  Guild  work  are  enthusiastic 
guildsmen.  But  Guilo  enthusiasts  set  the 
pace,  and  this  is  bound  to  affect  all  who  are 
engaged  on  the  job.  Moreover,  lectures  and 
discussions  on  Guild  principles  take  place 
during  the  dinner  hour. 

THE   WORKS  COMMITTEE 

Each  craft  on  the  job,  in  addition  to 
electing  departmental  foremen,  elects  a 
representative  on  the  Works  Committee. 
This  body  deals  with  accommodation  for  the 
workmen,  general  welfare,  demarcation  ques- 
tions, complaints,  suggestions  and,  when 
necessary,  with  appeals  against  dismissal. 
An  interesting  demarcation  question  came 
before  a  Manchester  Works  Committee.  On 
other  jobs  a  strike  had  occurred  owing  to  a 
dispute  between  the  plasterers  and  brick- 
layers over  the  question  of.  breeze  slab 
interior  walls.  Both  crafts  claimed  this  work 
as  their  own.  But  on  the  Guild  scheme,  the 
secretary  called  the  Works  Committee  into 
conference.  The  matter  was  settled  without 
any  trouble.  A  compromise  was  arranged 
whereby  the  interior  walls  were  left  to  the 
last  as  jobs  in  reserve  for  bricklayers  on  wet 
days,  but  otherwise  the  plasterers  were  to 
regard  it  as  their  work.  This  arrangement  is 
said  to  have  worked  admirably,  without  the 
least  friction. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HONOUR 

There  is  a  notable  absence  of  the  lethargic 
movements  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
on  all  kinds  of  building  work.  Everybody 
appears  to  be  working  with  a  will,  as  though 
the  job  had  to  be  carried  through  with  the 
utmost  possible  speed.  On  one  scheme, 


where  _•  ;t>  men  were  employed,  I  took  parti- 
cular care  to  inspect  places  where,  in  normal 
conditions,  workmen  might  be  found  "mik- 
ing," e.g.,  behind  stacks  of  bricks,  timber 
stores,  sheds,  etc.  In  no  case  did  I  discover 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  watched  a  group  of 
labourers  shovelling  earth  into  carts.  It  was 
wonderful  how  quickly  the  carts  were  filled. 
This  intense  activity  was  not  due  to  the 
intimidation  of  a  vigilant  foreman.  The  men 
were  on  their  honour.  As  a  workman  put  it  : 
"  It  is  a  question  of  honour  with  the  men, 
they  want  to  do  their  best  ;  and  they  have 
every  incentive  to  do  so  :  it  is  in  their  own 
interest  that  they  should."  Another  man 
remarked,  "  You  won't  find  any  '  swinging  ' 
on  this  job.  The  work  goes  on  just  the  same 
whether  the  foreman  is  about  or  not."  I 
corroborated  this  for  myself.  In  the  joinery 
shop  all  the  men  were  working  at  top  speed. 
I  discovered  that  the  shop  foreman  was 
"  away  queer!"  A  labourer  engaged  on  dig- 
ging trenches  said,  "  Things  are  very  fair  on 
this  job.  You  don't  get  '  hunched  '  about." 
Another  said,  "  We  don't  want  no  '  dogging  ' 
on  this  job.  Where's  the  need  ?  We  shouldn't 
have  volunteered  if  we  didn't  mean  to  do  our 
best."  On  one  scheme  I  discovered  a  varia- 
tion of  what  I  had  come  to  regard  as  the 
Guild  standard  rate  of  work.  I  noticed  in 
my  wanderings  over  the  site  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  "  sagging  "  in  the  speed 
worked  by  some  of  the  labourers.  Among  a 
group  employed  on  excavation  work,  only  a 
few  seemed  to  be  working  with  a  will.  The 
others  appeared  to  find  a  philosophical  joy 
in  contemplation  rather  than  activity.  I 
overheard  one  of  the  hard  workers  exclaim 
"  Come  on  mates,  you're  letting  us  down !  " 
This  remark  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
general  foreman  explained  that,  as  there  were 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, many  had  volunteered  merely  for 
a  job,  and  not  because  they  had  been  inspired 
by  Guild  ideals.  Besides,  it  would  take  time 
for  their  minds  and  muscles  to  respond  to  the 
new  stimuli.  His  experience  was  that,  after 
a  few  weeks,  two  or  three  keen  guildsmen 
produced  wonderful  effects  on  a  whole  gang. 

INCREASED  OUTPUT 

Work  carried  on  in  such  a  spirit  should 
result  in  increased  output,  and  I  found  expert 
opinion  unanimous  on  this  point.  Much 
controversy  has  arisen  over  the  number  of 
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bricks  bricklayers  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  lay  in  a  day.  It  is  obvious  that  the  nature 
of  the  work  determines,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  speed  at  which  bricks  can  be  laid. 
For  instance,  a  man  engaged  on  building  a 
"  straight  "  wall  would  lay  more  bricks  than 
a  man  building  flues  or  chimney  breasts.  A 
bricklayer  remarked  that  in  "  cottage  weav- 
ing "  there  were  a  number  of  corners  to  be 
negotiated,  and  the  only  fair  way  of  deter- 
mining averages  was  to  wait  until  the  cot- 
tages were  completed.  On  the  question  of 
output  generally,  I  was  careful  to  interview 
the  people  best  able  to  decide,  viz.,  clerks 
of  the  works.  Some  were  more  guarded  in 
their  replies  than  others,  but  all  were  pleased 
with  output.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  outputs  on  Guild  schemes  were  25  per 
cent,  above  the  average  for  similar  kinds  of 
work  by  other  contractors. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  speed  the 
Guilds  are  putting  forth,  none  of  the  work 
is  scamped.  The  quality  of  Guild  work  is 
of  a  very  high  standard.  The  Surveyor  to 
the  Bentley-with-Arksey  Urban  District 
Council  stated  in  writing  :  "  The  quality  of 
the  work  is  extra  good  and  far  superior  to 
that  done  by  any  other  contractors  in  the 
district."  A  high  official  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  declared  that  the  work  of  the  guilds- 
men  at  the  Clayton  estate  was  "  the  best  in 
England  and  Wales."  The  Chairman  of  the 
Contracts  Sub-committee  of  the  Manchester 
City  Corporation  said,  "  Work  on  Guild  con- 


tracts  beats  everything."  The  brickwork 
on  the  Clayton  estate  is  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  heard  complaints  concerning  this 
scheme ;  production  was  excellent,  but 
quality  was  too  good !  The  Guild,  of  course, 
could  reduce  costs  even  lower  by  putting  in 
inferior  work.  But  no  Guild  craftsman 
would  willingly  consent  to  scamp  his  work. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  Guild 
movement  is  the  revival  of  the  craft  spirit. 
"  We  shall  do  work  worthy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  Manchester 
operatives.  Every  Guildsman  I  talked  to 
appeared  proud  of  the  work  the  Guild  was 
doing.  A  London  operative  said,  "  We  want 
the  people  to  point  to  those  houses,  and  say, 
'  Those  fine  places  were  built  by  the  Guild.'  ' 
A  wood  worker  of  35  years'  experience  said 
it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  work  for  the  Guild. 
Life  was  worth  living  because  his  craft  was 
"  honoured  and  not  debased."  In  the 
joinery  shop  the  men  took  pleasure  in  point- 
ing out  the  excellence  of  the  work,  and  how  it 
differed  from  ordinary  jerry  building.  At 
Walthamstow,  where  the  men  had  insisted 
on  doing  all  the  joinery  work  on  the  site,  I 
examined  the  cottage  dressers.  The  drawers 
were  made  to  fit,  and  were  dove-tailed  not 
only  in  front,  but  at  the  back.  On  another 
scheme  a  carpenter  was  at  work  on  the  frame 
of  a  mansard  roof.  It  is  usual  to  mortice 
and  tenon  only  the  main  posts,  and  to  "  cut 
in  "  the  intermediaries.  On  this  job  all  were 
morticed  and  tenoned.  "  We  are  craftsmen," 
said  another,  "  and  the  first  thing  with  us  is 
our  craft.  We  like  doing  our  work  well. 
There's  no  pleasure  in  scamping.  Any  man 
who  is  a  craftsman  will  tell  you  that." 

PAYMENT   FOR   LOST  TIME 

Guilds  reserve  the  right  to  pay  Guildsmen 
full  wages  in  wet  weather  or  fine,  in  sickness 
or  on  holiday.  Continuous  pay,  it  is  claimed, 
does  not  increase  the  cost  of  production,  but 
actually  reduces  it,  because  the  workers  "  pull 
their  weight  "  under  this  system.  This  is 
corroborated  by  the  resident  architect  on  the 
Walthamstow  housing  schemes,  who  said, 
"  I  have  never  seen  a  contractor  who  was 
able  to  get  his  men  to  work  so  well."  Cynics 
have  stated  that  this  provision  for  continuous 
pay  will  tend  to  encourage  operatives  working 
for  the  Guild  to  make  their  job  a  convalescent 
home.  This  prophecy  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
could  gather,  been  fulfilled.  The  pay  sheet 


of  the  Manchester  Guild  for  the  quarter  ended 
December  3oth,  1920,  showed  that  the 
amount  of  money  paid  out  in  respect  of  time 
not  worked  was  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  the 
total  wages  paid,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  during  the  quarter  under  review  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  bad  weather  was  ex- 
perienced. 

At  Walkden,  where  an  average  of  forty 
men  had  been  employed  for  twenty-three 
weeks,  the  amount  paid  in  respect  of  time 
lost  through  wet  weather  averaged  175.  6d. 
a  week  over  the  whole  period.  The  fact  is, 
that  under  the  Guild  system  there  is  less 
"  raining  off  "  than  on  the  other  jobs.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Worseley  District  Council 
Housing  Committee  informed  me  that  the 
men  on  the  Walkden  scheme  had  worked 
during  all  sorts  of  bad  weather.  One  man, 
who  had  been  on  the  job  for  twenty-three 
weeks,  had  only  "  rained  off "  three  hours. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee 
said,  "  The  men  worked  many  a  time  in  bad 
weather  when  I  would  not  have  worked  in 
it."  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  under 
the  Guild  system  men  are  willing  to  be  put 
to  any  job  that  can  be  found  when  weather 
conditions  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  on  their  own  craft. 

I  came  across  much  evidence  to  show  that 
Guildsmen  generally  are  very  anxious  not  to 
"  lean  on  the  pool."  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions.  In  Manchester  I  had  my  atten- 
tion drawn  to  an  instance  of  two  men  who 
"  went  sick  "  and  drew  their  pay  just  the 
same  as  though  they  had  been  at  work. 
Their  "  sickness  "  did  not  prevent  their  being 
discovered  in  a  public-house!  This  instance 
was  reported  and  the  men  were  dismissed, 
and  their  dismissal  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  Works  Committee. 

COSTS   OF   BUILDING 

As  to  the  claim  that  the  Guilds  can  build 
cheaper  than  ordinary  contractors,  there  are 
grounds  for  thinking  that  when  the  figures  of 
actual  cost  have  been  ascertained,  the  claim 
will  be  supported  by  facts.  Judgment  on 
this  point,  however,  must  be  suspended. 
With  the  exception  of  two  non-parlour 
houses  (part  of  a  contract  for  seventy-seven 
houses)  -built  by  Guild  labour  for  the  Bentley- 
with-Arksey  Urban  District  Council,  no 
houses  have  been  completed  under  Guild 
contracts.  This  contract  was  undertaken  in 
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November.  1920.  and  in  less  than  four  months 

the  first  two  houses  were  ready  for  occupation. 

The  summary  of  cost,  certified  by  theCouncil's 

surveyor,  was  as  follows  : 


Bricklayers'  materials 

Tilers'  materials 

Plasterers'  materials 

lumbers'  materials 

Painters'  materials 

t  urpenters'  and  Joiners'  materials... 

Ironmongery 

Electrician    

Water  charges  

Carriage  (railway)    ... 

Carting  

Wages 


5  per  cent,  establishment  charges 
Allowance  for  continuous  pay 
Insurance      


£1,367   10  10 

68     7     i 

80     o     o 

400 

£1,519  17  II 


These  figures  show  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion on  the  original  estimate  sent  in  by  the 
Guild,  and  a  saving  on  the  private  builders' 
prices  of  at  least  £200  a  house.  With  regard 
to  all  other  Guild  contracts,  there  is  no  statis- 
tical evidence  of  lower  costs  apart  from  the 
actual  estimates  submitted  in  competition 
with  other  contractors  ;  but  in  the  schemes 
visited,  all  the  evidence,  apart  from  actual 
figures,  indicated  that  the  final  costs  would 
be  considerably  below  contract  figures. 

An  analysis  of  the  estimates  sent  in  by  the 
seven  competitors  for  the  Walthamstow 
Council  Scheme  for  400  workmen's  dwellings 
shows  that  the  accepted  estimate  of  the  Lon- 
don Guild  was  more  than  £14,000  below  the 
lowest  estimate  submitted  by  the  private 
contractors,  or  an  average  saving  of,  approxi- 
mately, £36  per  house. 

At  Walkden  a  contract  was  secured  by  the 
Bolton  Building  Guild.  There  were  four 
competitors  for  the  first  sixty-four  houses. 
The  difference  between  the  highest  tender 
and  the  Guild  estimate  was  £12,244,  or  £I9I 
a  house.  The  Guild  estimate  was  £5,626 
(or  £87  i8s.  a  house)  less  than  the  lowest 
tender  submitted  by  a  building  contractor. 
Even  the  Guild  estimate  was  regarded  as  too 
high  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ministry  the  estimates  were 
revised,  and  on  the  revised  figures  the  Guild 


secured    a  contract   for    138   houses.      The 
contract  figures  (gross)  were  as  follows  : 

type        


£923 
£960 


A 

B 
B4 


The  Manchester  City  Corporation  has 
entered  into  contracts  for  the  building  of 
2,500  houses.  At  Clayton  and  Weaste,  the 
Guild  has  secured  contracts  for  100  and  184 
houses  respectively.  It  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  figures  as  to  the  estimates  submitted 
by  private  contractors,  nor  was  it  possible  to 
obtain  actual  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  houses 
which  private  contractors  had  completed. 
Tenders  were  submitted  for  particular  types 
of  houses,  regardless  of  location  of  housing 
schemes  within  the  City.  The  following 
estimates  apply  to  both  contracts  which  the 
Manchester  Guild  has  obtained.  It  should 
be  noted  that  these  estimates  were  sent  in 
at  the  end  of  October  when  building  costs 
were  at  their  highest.  The  figures  are  as 
follows  : 

Type  A3,  drawing  6  ...  £824 

„      B3  „           4  ...  £1,038 

„      63  „         12  ...  £1,054 

,,64  „           3  ...  £1,060 

Guild  officials  are  confident  that  the  final 
costs  will  be  considerably  below  this,  and 
this  view  is  supported  by  officials  of  the 
Manchester  City  Corporation.  A  number  of 
houses  were  nearing  completion  on  the  Clay- 
ton scheme,  and  it  is  expected  that  figures 
as  to  actual  cost  will  be  available  in  the 
early  summer.  Allowing  for  the  difficulties 
of  exact  comparison,  even  of  similar  types  of 
houses,  it  will  be  possible,  when  private  con- 
tractors accounts  have  been  settled,  to  decide 
whether  the  Guilds  can  in  fact  build  cheaper 
than  the  ordinary  contractor. 
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First  pair  of  Guild  Houses  built  at 
Bentley-with-Arksey 

At  present,  only  thirteen  Guild  contracts 
have  been  sanctioned — two  for  London  and 
eleven  in  the  country.  They  are  in  operation 
at  the  following  places  :  Altrincham,  Bed- 
well,  BrierfieM,  Clayton,  Greenwich,  Kendal, 
Ross,  Rotherham,  Tredegar,  Walkden, 
Walthamstow,  and  Weaste. 

As '  an  example  of  the  efforts  which  the 
Building  Guilds  are  making  to  impress  upon 
their  members  the  nature  of  their  movement, 
we  print  here  a  copy  of  a  poster  exhibited  in 
the  workshops  : 

BOLTON    BUILDING   GUILD. 
Office  :   17,  WOOD  STREET,  BOLTON. 
Fellow  Guildsmen, 

Remember  we  cire  being  watched  by  the  whole 
community.  We  and  our  movement  are  on  our 
mettle,  we  are  on  our  trial.  If  we  do  our  bit,  con- 
scious of  these  facts,  we  shall  win  through.  If  we 
appreciate  the  Attempt  to  improve  conditions  of 
labour,  and  the  system  of  continuous  pay,  it  behoves 
each  workman  on  this  contract,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  to  do  his  level  best  to  prevent  waste 
of  any  kind  of  materials  or  time,  and  to  take  every 
care  of  tools  and  plant  owned  by  the  Guild. 

Just  as  sure  as  the  success  of  our  movement  stands 
for  the  passing  of  the  old  idea  of  "  laissez-faire,"  so 
sure  does  the  success  depend  on  each  and  all  working 
for  the  Guild. 


It  is  essential  that  the  highest  discipline  must  be 
maintained.  Insubordination  cannot  be  allowed  for 
a  moment.  Those  placed  in  charge  must  be  obeyed. 
On  the  other  hand  suggestions  or  ideas  for  the  more 
efficient  carrying  out  of  any  part  of  the  contract  are 
to  be  encouraged.  These  to  be  given  to  the  depart- 
mental foreman  concerned. 

All  grievances  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  in 
writing  and  signed,  when  they  will  be  investigated 
by  the[Committee. 

FINALLY  let  each  workman  work  side  by  side 
in  good  fellowship,  free  from  envy,  selfishness  and 
conceit.  Scamp  nothing,  shirk  no  job,  pleasant  or 
otherwise,  but  each  do  his  best — leave  the  rest  to  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause,  and  those  who  have  made 
it  their  duty  to  interest  themselves  in  our  movement, 
and 

SUCCESS  WILL  SURELY  COME. 

• 

Yours  fraternally, 

THE  GUILD  COMMITTEE. 


In  summing  up,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  Guilds  are  of  quite  recent  growth, 
and  the  extent  of  their  operations  is  com- 
paratively small.'  It  is  necessary  also  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  new  organization  tends  to 
attract  the  keener  men.  As  to  whether  the 
pace  and  quality  so  far  obtained  by  the 
Guilds  will  be  maintained,  time  alone  will 
show.  The  present  situation,  however,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1 .  The  Guilds  have  proved  that  they  are  organized 
on  business-like  lines  and  are  able  to  carry  out 
building  operations  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  work  produced  is  distinctly 
above  the  average. 

3.  The  weight  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
output  per  man  on  Guild  contracts  is  as  good  as 
that  obtained  by  the  best  private  contractors,  and 
certainly  higher  than  most. 

4.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  make  any    definite 
statement  as  to  comparative  building  costs,  but, 
from  the  evidence  obtained,   there  is  ground    for 
believing  that  the  cost  of  building  on  Guild  contracts 
is  likely  to  be  lower  than  the  average  costs  in  the 
districts  where  the  Guilds  are  operating. 
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